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MEDITATION 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Crucifixion of Jesus (1866) by Gustave Doré. 


Station Ten: Jesus Crucified 


In death, if not life, He’s lifted high, 
mocked all the more as He approaches 
His true place and purpose, 


treated as a blight. 


So often, this is where love’s road in this 
world must end—a frail sliver 

of goodness and truth 

sandwiched between thieving lies 

as though it were a splinter 

in their sides. It is central— 

the world has gotten that much right— 


but is it only a cause for more annoyance 


to self, more pain in the common demise, 


as expectations chafe not-good-enough lives? 


Is its prime benefit found looking down 


in appreciation at reddened, despondent cries? 


Or does a root grow from the base 
of this cross and the blood fertilize, 
crushing open the skull 


of men’s stony minds? 


Deborah Shore 


Deborah J. Shore is a poet and writer living in 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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AN UNCONSTRAINING 
REMEMBERING MARY 


by Marilyn McEntyre 


With your unconstraining voice 
Still persuade us to rejoice; ... 
In the prison of his days 


Teach the free man how to praise. 


WH. Auden, “In Memory of WB. Yeats” 


student first introduced me to Mary Ol- 
iver shortly after her early book of po- 
ems American Primitive was published in 
1983. One of the great benefits of teaching is that 
you become a beneficiary of students’ discoveries. 


Trusting her intelligent enthusiasm, I bought the 
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VUICE: 
OLIVER 
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book. I rarely sit down and read a whole collection 
of poems front to back, but I did then. A thrum- 
ming energy like a heartbeat led me from one to 
the next, 

The poems beckon readers into startling mo- 
ments of awareness. They are invitations to enter 
the natural world and “know it for the first time.” 
To see that vultures are “Like large dark / lazy / 
butterflies.” Or to see humpback whales “carrying 
their tonnage / of barnacles and joy” as they “leap 


through the water” and “nuzzle back under it / like 


“Poetry is a life-cherishing force. For poems are not 

words, after all, but fires for the cold, ropes let down to 
the lost, something as necessary as bread in the pockets 
of the hungry.” — Mary Oliver, A Poetry Handbook 


children / at play.” Or to see the slow, laboring tur- 
tle as “luminous under the sand that has packed 


against her skin.” 


Each poem in that lovely collection reminds us 
of the blaze (a word she loves) of life in all our fel- 
low creatures and in us. “I want,” she writes in the 
final line of “A Meeting,” “to be utterly / wild.” The 
word wild has a rich history, especially in American 
literature where the fact and myth of wilderness has 
challenged anthropocentric, Eurocentric notions 
of civilization. Henry David Thoreau, John Muir, 
Willa Cather, Robinson Jeffers, Annie Dillard, and 
a host of more recent writers have held that word 
in trust, believing, as Muir put it, that in wilder- 
ness lay the “salvation” of the world. I don’t think he 
borrowed the term “salvation” lightly. Wilderness 
is a life source, a repository of species, a source of 
oxygen, a place of replenishment, where the resil- 
ient web of life systems is woven and stretched. It 
humbles us and reminds us that we are dust, made 
of this earth, made on this earth, given the earth 
for our learning. “Earth’s the right place for love,” 
poet Richard Wilbur writes. Oliver, his fellow poet, 


shows us something of what that means. 


Shortly after my first reading of American Prim- 


itive, a friend’s wife died. When I visited him in the 


aftermath of that loss he showed me a poem that 
another friend had sent him, from the same book, 
whose words assumed poignant and_ particular 
meaning in the context of his mourning. “In Black- 
water Woods” ends with this unflinching word to 
all of us who are coming face to face with our own 


mortality, or that of those we love: 
To live in this world 


you must be able 
to do three things: 


to love what is mortal; 


to hold it 


against your bones knowing 
your own life depends on it; 
and, when the time comes to let it go, 


to let it go. 


The unsentimental, almost matter-of-fact mes- 
sage is not harsh; its comfort for the mourner lies in 
the clear, large truth it tells: like the admonishment 
on Ash Wednesday to remember that “to dust we 
shall return,” it invites and challenges us to a liberat- 
ing acceptance of the uncompromising terms of this 
gift of life. We are here to love what is mortal. The 
Creator dares us, if you like, to embrace fully and 


freely what will not last because human love, deeply 
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Oliver’ poetic vision...articulates a wide, wise affirmation 


of the created order in all its strange, mysterious, energetic, 
unsettling, paradoxical complexity, 


entered into, turns us toward its Source whose love 


is “broader than the measures of the mind.” 


“Loss is the great lesson,” Oliver writes in an- 
other poem. The line is immediately followed with 
a larger truth in which that “great lesson” can be 
contained and borne, and not only borne but fully 


embraced: 


But I also say this: that light 
is an invitation 

to happiness, 

and that happiness, 


when it’s done right, 
is a kind of holiness, 


palpable and redemptive. 


Unlike the strains of Christian tradition that 
have harbored suspicion of what is carnal, erotic, 
or ecstatic, Oliver’s poetic vision, which might also 
be read as her personal theology or spiritual autobi- 
ography, articulates a wide, wise affirmation of the 
created order in all its strange, mysterious, energet- 
ic, unsettling, paradoxical complexity. She is not a 


pantheist. Indeed, in her later years, after losing her 
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life partner, she found solace in liturgical worship, 
reflecting that rediscovery in Thirst, the book she 


wrote in the course of fresh grief. 


Wandering, as she puts it, in “the household of 
God,” she makes her way to the altar where the Eu- 
charist offers her moments of divine encounter deep- 
ly prepared for in her many encounters with blazing 
lilies and the “riled” and “boiling” sea and skunk 
cabbage “slinging its bunched leaves up / through 
the chilly mud.” She admits to slightly uncomfort- 
able unfamiliarity with the lectionary where she is 
“trying to find the lesson / for tomorrow. Matthew 
something.” There is no mockery in her skepticism 
about institutional religion, but a healthy insistence 
on the possibility of divine encounter anywhere. If 
it is in any sense true that “to eyes that can see, every 
bush is a burning bush,” Oliver’s vision comes close 
to that kind of seeing, and her poetry holds up a 
lens—and a mirror—by way of invitation to radical 


amazement. 


Some critics have admitted to impatience with 
what one called “a childish, sometimes self-congrat- 


ulatory bemusement that taxes the reader's patience 
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and goodwill.” Some have found her insufficiently 
politically engaged; one asserts that her poems take 
no risks, pull their punches, and (puzzlingly) “lack 
immediacy.” But even these generally acknowledge 
something in her poems that some of us would call a 
breath of life or a glimmer of light or a sense of Pres- 
ence just beyond the words. She knows her craft; she 
knows the effect of phrasing, and how by breaking 
long sentences into short lines she can induce us to 
sustained attention and to pausing again and again 
to be startled by what we might not have noticed 
if it were imbedded in prose syntax. She knows the 
power of phrase to evoke before statement makes a 
claim, and does all she can to make sure we don't 
miss those moments in our rush toward sense-mak- 
ing. Like the trees that call to her, “Stay awhile,” and 
among whom, she writes, “I walk slowly, and bow 
often,” her lines make the same appeal: go slowly. 
Notice what you find yourself noticing. Let lan- 
guage lead you beyond itself, like stones on a path 


to a great river. 


Oliver’s work is not sacrosanct, though her many 
grateful readers, mourning her recent death, hold 
the poems up one by one for heartfelt commemora- 
tion. It is not beyond the scope of literary criticism. 
But her poetry serves a purpose that is neither aca- 
demic nor even literary. They summon us to con- 
templation, awareness, awe, quiet, kindness. They 
remind me often, as I reread them, of words in one 
of my favorite hymns, “Immortal, Invisible”: “To all 
life Thou givest, to both great and small; / In all life 
thou livest, the true life of all.” It is that life we are 
to claim and have abundantly, and that life Oliver's 
poems celebrate with the unabashed, insistent joy of 
leaping dolphins and moles that “pummel” upward 


“against / the whole earth, / finding it / delicious.” 


Marilyn McEntyre is a writer and professor of literature 
and medical humanities, and leads retreats amd writing 
workshops. Her blog can be found at marilynmcentyre.com. 
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MEDITATION 


Station Thirteen: Jesus Dies 


The universe begins 

to reel, hanging now 

on the Word, waiting 

for breath, convulsing 

as though dying His death. 
Or is it giving birth? 


While the sun is in darkness, 
covered, the temple veil rends, 
disclosing the holy, transposing 
the aspect of glory 


to one of welcome. 


The switch is finished. 
Water and blood— 
death—flow from His side 
but glisten also like labor 


with the glow of new life. 


Deborah Shore 


Detail of Crucifixion by Gabriél Metsue, 1665 
Musei Capitolini, Rome, Italy Deborah J. Shore is a poet and writer living in 


Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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THE PRACTICE OF REMEMBERING 
A LENTEN JOURNEY 


By Tony Petrotta 


remember attending a Good Friday service 

years ago at a conventional evangelical church 

where the minister preached a lively sermon 
and the music was pretty standard for the times, 
with choir, piano, and hymns familiar to the 
congregation. Jesus's death was mentioned at the 
beginning of the sermon, but the main focus was 


“Easter Sunday is coming.” 


I left feeling uncomfortable, a bit short-changed. 
Jesus died on this day some 2,000 years ago and we 
skipped to Easter with hardly a pause. Was Jesus’s 
death not worth remembering and pondering a lit- 


tle before we—rightly-—got to Easter? 


It wasn’t as if sin wasn’t a big item in conservative 
churches at the time. I knew I was a sinner from the 
time I was about five or six. I remember that after I 
“went forward” at an altar call one day I received a 
Snickers bar for repenting and accepting Jesus. (To 


this day, Snickers is my favorite candy bar!) 


What troubled me about that Good Friday ser- 
vice was that we really weren't remembering Jesus's 


death with any sort of intention or reflection. 


The most important word in all of Scripture is 
“remember.” When God called Moses to deliver 


the Israelites, God told Moses that the people are 


to remember God by the name “YHWH.” God 
said, “This is my name forever, by which I should 
be remembered from generation to generation” (Ex. 
3:15). Let’s also remember that Jesus told his disci- 
ples at the Last Supper, “Do this in remembrance of 
me” (Lk. 22:19), and that Paul echoes these words 
in Comte: 


God calls us to “remember” over 70 times in 
the Old Testament alone. Brevard Childs says, “The 
essence of God’s remembering lies in his acting to- 
ward someone because of a previous commitment” 
(Memory and Tradition in Israel). Memory is tied 
to commitment—or the lack thereof. We are of- 
ten reminded in Scripture of our penchant towards 
forgetfulness. “Our ancestors, when they were in 
Egypt, did not consider your wonderful works; they 
did not remember the abundance of your steadfast 
love, but rebelled against the Most High at the Red 
Sea’ (Ps. 106:7, NRSV). 


We are entreated to remember what the Lord 
has done for us, both in the Old Testament de- 
liverance from bondage in Egypt and in the New 
Testament, when Jesus takes the fullness of God’s 
love for us forgetful people all the way to the cross 


and resurrection. Scripture warns us about our false 
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In Lent we are meant to remember, and the 


concrete image that brings memory forward is a 


journey. If we are journeying toward Easter, then 


we are certain to meet Christ on that road. 


memories, as when the Israelites, in the wilderness, 
remember the onions and garlic in Egypt but not 
the hardship and oppressions they endured (Num. 
11:5). False memory is perhaps worse than no 


memory at all. 


Lent begins with Ash Wednesday, well before 
Good Friday. It’s a time of remembering rightly. For 
40 days, Lent reminds us that God hates nothing 
that God has made and forgives all who are pen- 
itent. (These are the beginning words of the Ash 
Wednesday service in the Book of Common Prayer). 
In the Anglican Tradition, the Ash Wednesday ser- 
vice has no singing or flowers; a hushed call, “Let us 
pray,” begins the service. Lessons are read, followed 


by the imposition of ashes. 


The Ash Wednesday service concludes with a 
prayer asking us to recall things we might not want 
to recall, such as our false judgments and uncharita- 
ble thoughts; our waste of God’s creation; our lack 
of love for God with our whole heart and our neigh- 
bors as ourselves; and our failure to serve as Christ 


serves us. This prayer asks us to recall our life before 
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God. It is a journey backwards, a remembrance that 
invites us to look to what we haven't been remem- 


bering—that God loves us as far as the cross. 


Orthodox priest and writer Alexander Schme- 
mann reminds us that Lent is “Above all...a spiri- 
tual journey and its destination is Easter.” It’s not 
essentially about giving things up as if that will win 
God’s favor. It is more about putting ourselves in a 
place where we remember where our loyalties lie— 
and why. 

Lent is a journey in which we recognize that 
God has been remembering us all along. The Psalm- 
ist says that the Lord “will guard your going out and 
your coming in, from now until forever” (Ps. 121:8; 
a prayer used at Compline, the evening prayers said 


before retiring for the night). 


“Going out and coming in” is a powerful im- 
age, reminding us that our life before God involves 
movement, though not for movement’s sake—and 
certainly not because we are “evolving.” The psalm- 
ist also reminds us to “Be still and know that I am 


God” (Ps. 46:10). 
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Psalm 77 describes the importance of remember- 
ing. When the author is in dire straits, the cry comes 
forth, “In the day of my trouble I seek the Lord; in 
the night my hand is stretched out without weary- 
ing; my soul refuses to be comforted” (Ps. 77:2). A 
few verses later, we hear: “I will call to mind the 
deeds of the Lord; I will remember your wonders of 
old. I will meditate on all your work and muse on 


your mighty deeds” (Ps. 77:11-12). 
When I was a child, I had a Roman Catholic 


friend named Ronnie who always gave up some- 
thing for Lent. (I certainly wasn’t ever going to give 


up my Snickers bars!) 


If we see Lent as a journey of remembrance rather 
than a time of denying ourselves (usually something 
pleasurable), we might think of Lent as an invitation 
to become pilgrims, not just tourists. Tourists take 
pictures; pilgrims have remembrances. Tourists are 
purpose-driven; pilgrims are led by a loving God; 
they are pursued, courted, wooed by God. 


I am reminded of George Herbert’s poem, 


“Lent”: 


Who goeth in the way which Christ hath gone, 

Is much more sure to meet with Him, than one 
that travelleth by-ways: 

Perhaps my God, though He be far before, 

May turn and take me by the hand, and more, 
May strengthen my decays. 


In Lent we are meant to remember, and the con- 
crete image that brings memory forward is a jour- 
ney. If we are journeying toward Easter, then we are 


certain to meet Christ on that road. 


Memory of this sort is a conscientious act. It 
doesn’t necessarily require denial, but may entail 
taking on something. Theologian David Fagerberg 
points out that “Stoicism, and all similar types of 
philosophical gritting the teeth, teaches us how to 
put up with time, while liturgical asceticism teaches 


Christ, the wisdom of God, who redeemed Christ 
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Lent is not for gritting our teeth but for drawing 
us back into that drama of life lived before God. 


and made time a tool of our redemption” (On Li- 


turgical Asceticism). 


Lent is not for gritting our teeth but for drawing 
us back into that drama of life lived before God. 
Schmemann talks about Lent as the “bright sad- 
ness.” Rather than formal rules and prescriptions, 
there is an atmosphere surrounding Lent that seeks 
to soften our hearts so that we may once again be 
open to experiencing God with what he describes as 


a “thirst and hunger” for the things of God. 


“Thirst and hunger” bring to mind Jesus’s words 
to the so-called righteous: “Then [they] will answer 
him, ‘Lord, when was it we saw you hungry and 
gave you food, or thirsty and gave you something 
to drink?” (Mt. 25:37). Lent invites us to take on 
an activity rather than give something up. A Lent- 
en practice could be for a church or group to raise 
funds for a particular community project, for ex- 


ample. 


One of my fondest memories as an Anglican 
priest was when a newly minted bishop from South 
Sudan visited our church just before Lent. We had 
helped Bishop Moses in his schooling. There were, 
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GES 


of course, many needs in his new diocese, but Mo- 
ses was keen to obtain material for the ladies to sew 
clothes. They had sewing machines, but cloth was 
in short supply. As a church, we raised funds for the 


material. 


I’m reminded of Paul’s letter to the Galatians, 
where he tells his conversion story and how he 
was received by the other leaders in the Jerusalem 
Church. He ends his letter by saying, “They asked 
only one thing, that we remember the poor, which 


was actually what I was eager to do” (Gal. 2:10). 


The practice of remembering God’s priorities is 
a Lenten practice, as is remembering through wor- 
ship. Will Willimon, a retired bishop in the United 
Methodist Church, reminds us that “pastoral care” 
is not just counseling but is about worship as well. 
In the early Church, pastoral care was “character- 
ized by an emphasis on sustaining souls through the 
vicissitudes of life” by such acts as Eucharist (Com- 
munion), penance and reconciliation, “catechesis” 


(teaching), and so forth (Worship as Pastoral Care). 


These Lenten practices are not obligations and 


negations but are a “bright sadness” where we know 


we are exiled from our penchant for doing things 
“my way’ and are drawn to God’s brightness through 


forgiveness and a recovered passion for God. 


A Lenten journey can be a homecoming and 
a remembered joy. The English poet Thomas Tra- 
herne, in a series of private meditations, wrote, 
“Thou hast restored me again to the friendship of 
God, to the enjoyment of the World, to the hope 
of Eternal Glory, to the love of Angels, Cherubims, 
and Men” (Meditation 76, Centuries). 


If we remember rightly, we also need to face the 
memories in which we acted not Christ-like, but 
more Christ-less. There is a prophetic nature in Lent 
where we honestly bring before God those things we 


would rather not face. 


One of my favorite prayers is the Lenten Prayer 


of St. Ephraim the Syrian: 


“O Lord and Master of my life, cast away from 
me the spirit of laziness, idle curiosity, love of power, 
and vain talk. But grant me, your Servant, the spirit 
of whole-mindedness, humility, patience, and love. 
Yes, Lord and King, grant me to see my own faults 
and not to judge my brothers and sisters. For You 


are blessed forever. Amen.” 


Carol Aust, Embrace #22 (2019). 


It is a simple prayer; it doesn't browbeat me. It 
also doesn’t let me off easily, as if there were little and 
few things that I need amend in my life. It reminds 
me of a degree of sadness to which I ought to own 
up, yet it bids me to have a “spirit of whole mind- 


edness.” 


In my personal practice this year, I have been 
trying to embrace the idea of journeying towards 
whole mindedness. I’ve had occasion to study the 
book of Jonah the past several months. It’s one of 
those stories we probably remember more from Sun- 
day School and children’s books than from adult Bi- 
ble study. (Indeed, my first memory of Jonah stems 
from a grandmother who taught Sunday School in 
her church for years. She had a felt board in those 
days. In the light of computer-generated graphics, I 
think we could say the presentation was charming.) 
Studying a book in the Bible, going slowly through 
it, often with help from others, can yield surprising 


thoughts, even from a book so familiar to us. 


Blessings on your journey through the “bright 


sadness” of Lent. 


Tony Petrotta is an Episcopal priest and serves as Rector of 
St. Francis of Assisi Church in Wilsonville, Oregon. 
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Cemetery, Good Friday 


He was still hanging on the cross 

at this hour, as death approached; 

what better place than here to remember, 
surrounded by granite slabs, stone angels 
marking bodies returned 

to the earth. 

But death’s solemnity will not hold; 

life keeps nudging its way in 

with titmice flitting among the evergreens, 
bright bluebirds racing across the fresh lawn, 
and a woodpecker knocking softy nearby, 
with neon yellow and deep violet blooms 
and a blossoming tree’s pink cloud. 

Beauty and joy wont be blocked. 

I still mourn my part in the bloody execution, 
but the secret’s out: the darkness 

isn't the end of the story. 

This place of the dead is way station, 


not terminus. 


Alan Howe 


Alan Howe is a writer and retired librarian and pastor 
living in Oakland, California. 
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The TRUTH CHAPTER WITH VOCALIST EXTRAORDINAIRE 


LUCIANA SOUZA 


The Book of Longing and Raising Our Voice 
reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


LUCIANA SOUZA 


fter three years ruminating on her next 

project, the elegant Grammy Awards vo- 

calist winner Luciana Souza has returned 
with not one, but two recordings—her beautifully 
reflective album of poetry that she set to music, Zhe 
Book of Longing (her ninth album for Sunnyside 
Records), and an alchemic collaboration with the 
Los Angeles-based jazz collective Yellowjackets (17 
Grammy nominations for its 30 albums) on Raising 
Our Voice (Mack Avenue Records). 


At the heart of both projects, the Brazil-born, 
L.A. replant Souza says, is the belief that truth as 
our moral barometer has been tilted in these times 
the wrong way. Regarding her new solo work, which 
calls for inner peace, she says, “It is truth because 


the music and lyrics are telling about life. It feels 


é 


like we’re in a pit morally as everything we've tried 
to build is being deconstructed right in front of us. 
I’m hoping the music I make will bring in some still- 
ness in the midst, a time to be honest, to rest, to go 


inward.” 


The spare and pensive The Book of Longing is a 
captivating song cycle of poems Souza wrote along 
with four darkened gems by iconic troubadour Leon- 
ard Cohen from his 2006 poetry collection, Book 
of Longing (hence her paying tribute to him with 
her title). “Leonard’s poems are so direct,” she says. 
“They're not high-brow. They're very much in place 


with what he wanted to express.” 


Souza also delivers the winter-of-your-love med- 
itation by Edna St. Vincent Millay, “Alms” (the 
most hopeful tune of the pack); Emily Dickinson's 
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A lot of musicians stay in their own bubble of charts 


and harmony but dont connect to the world we 


live in. We need to be less preoccupied and see the 


urgency of making music as a resistance. 


S) 
y 


night-vision poem, “We Grow Accustomed to the 
Dark;” and a sober look to the future in Christina 
Rosetti’s “Remember.” That’s the album finale, but 
Souza says that it links directly back to where the 
recording began, in the same key with her original 
melodic beauty “These Things,” musing about “the 
roads that took us nowhere/or somewhere/I don’t 


know how to get back to you.” 


The music is played by a stellar trio with guitar- 
ist Chico Pinheiro and bassist Scott Colley joining 
in. Both men deliver sumptuous support that goes 
beyond the basics of rhythm. Souza added some 
percussion in an overdub. She comments, “I’ve used 
fewer instruments than previously. I love music that 
grooves, but I also wanted to get deeper into the 
passionate, to unzip it. The music is comforting but 
it’s also dark. Still, I don’t fear it; ’m not afraid to 
go into a dark place because that experience can be 
healing.” With an unpretentious sense of vulnerabil- 
ity, Souza confronts the challenges of personal poli- 


tics on her original “Tonight”: 


We were not meant to last at all 

You laid the blame, I took the fall 
You rose so high I lost my sight 

The storm will see us through tonight 
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“This a story of the leading to the end,” she 
says. “It’s a relationship of sorts, a completed cycle. 
Believe me, in my life I have known the turbulent 
times with family, friends, so I’m not hesitant to go 
there. There’s the sadness and reflection, but that's 
where the growth comes. If you're closed off to that, 


nothing can get through the brokenness.” 


As for delving into poetry in the day of fast You- 
Tube and Spotify hits, Souza says, “Poetry requires 


an act of concentration. Poetry opens you to other 


Yellowjackets at the Leverkusener Jazztage, Germany, 2015. Photo by Andreas Lawen. 


parts of your brain and can offer new revelations.” 
Produced by her husband, Larry Klein, 7he Book 
of Longing is a masterwork by Souza, who has said, 


“The greatest truths can be expressed silently.” 


While Zhe Book of Longing was a project that was 
long in incubation, Souza’s involvement with the 
Yellowjackets started off as a one-shot add-on of her 
wonderful wordless vocals on a couple of songs that 
led to her collaboration with the electro-acoustic 
quartet on over half the album’s tracks. Saxophonist 
Bob Mintzer says, “Luciana altered the equation in 
the band. She added the seasoning. She’s a fantastic 


musician. She brought a lot to the table.” 


With Raising Our Voice, the Jackets are making 
a blatant call out against the present dysfunction 
of the U.S. leadership. Founding member and key- 
boardist Russ Ferrante says, “We're making a state- 
ment. We're adding our voice to the resistant move- 


ments. We felt it was time to bring the truth.” 


With support from Souza’s vocals, Ferrante 


contributes the moving, introspective tune “Mutu- 


ality,” based on the Martin Luther King Jr. speech 
“Network of Mutuality.” The harmony goes through 
every key (minor and major). “This is a good exam- 
ple of making a statement but on a subtle side,” he 
says. “It really connects to the title of the album, 
which has a political slant. It’s about waking up to 
see what's going on. We take everything for granted. 
A lot of musicians stay in their own bubble of charts 
and harmony but don’t connect to the world we live 
in. We need to be less preoccupied and see the ur- 


gency of making music as a resistance.” 


Souza adds, “Raising Our Voice is about artistry 
as an act of resistance. We didn’t talk much in the 
studio about all that’s going on, but we were aware 
of being bombarded by all the violence and social 
media and the disrespectful, amoral times we're 


living in.” 


Dan Ouellette is a jazz and “smart pop” journalist who 
lives in New York. 
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THE GUUU NEIGHBOR 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRED ROGERS 


Book review by Regan McMahon 


he final episode of Fred Rogers’ ground- 


breaking and beloved children’s public 

television show, Mister Rogers’ Neighbor- 
hood, aired in 2001, at the end of its 33rd season. 
And Rogers died of stomach cancer in February 
2003, a month before his 75th birthday. Yet inter- 
est in his life and legacy remain high. The moving 
film documentary Wont You Be My Neighbor, 
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released in June 2018, has grossed more than $22.6 
million. 

The exhaustive biography 7he Good Neighbor: 
The Life and Work of Fred Rogers by Maxwell King, 
a former editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, exec- 
utive director of the Fred Rogers Center for Early 
Learning and Children’s Media, and now CEO of 
the Pittsburgh Foundation, delves deeper, not only 
exploring Rogers’ childhood, college years, marriage 
and family, but also showing how his faith influ- 
enced his life and career choices. Rogers was an 
ordained Presbyterian minister who read the Bible 
every day before work. 

King writes, “The Presbyterian values—hard 
work, responsibility and caring for others, parsimo- 
ny, duty to family, ethical clarity, a strong sense of 
mission, and a relentless sense of service to God— 
drove every moment of Fred’s life.” 

When Rogers was busy with his first kids’ TV 
show, The Childrens Corner (1954-61) on Pitts- 
burgh’s WQED, NBC asked him to come to New 
York on Saturdays to do a once-a-week national ver- 
sion. Rogers agreed on the condition that he could 
fly east Saturday morning and return home that 
night so he wouldn't miss church on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

When Fred and Josie Carey, his partner on the 


show, sang their overtly religious song, “Goodnight, 


Rogers and Frangois Clemmons reprising their famous 1969 foot bath in 1993. The scene was a message of 
inclusion during an era of racial segregation. (Photo courtesy of Dr. Francois $. Clemmons, Wikipedia) 


God,” NBC objected. 

“They called us in,” Fred recalled, “and said, “We 
think it’s better that you not...uh... mention God on 
the program.’ And I said, “Well, then, I don’t think 
well come back.’ They had a lot of viewers for our 
program, so they rescinded that.” 

Rogers felt called to the ministry while he was 
doing The Children’s Corner, and in 1955 enrolled 
part-time at the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 
although he continued to work as the creator, script- 
writer, songwriter and producer of the show as well 


as program manager for WQED. King recounts 


how, according to Carey, Rogers would “try to come 
into the station early in the morning to get his work 
started, then rush over to the seminary (almost thir- 
ty blocks away, across the busy streets of Pittsburgh’s 
East End) to take a course or two, and then drive 
quickly back to WQED” for that afternoon’s one- 
hour live broadcast of The Children’s Corner. 

Mister Rogers Neighborhood began on the region- 
al Eastern Educational Network in 1966 and 1967, 
then aired nationally on PBS from 1968 to 2001, 
with a hiatus from 1975 to 1979. 


Lisa Dormire, who worked on Mister Rogers 
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“T think he had very Christ-like qualities, and 
that’s part of what drew children. Children 
know a fraud more than anyone...1 truly believe 
he was one of the most authentic and Christ-like 
people that I have ever known in my life. Just his 
manner. His ability to listen.” — Lisa Dormire 


Neighborhood and was later a vice president of the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, said of Rogers, “I 
think he had very Christ-like qualities, and that’s 
part of what drew children. Children know a fraud 
more than anyone ... I truly believe he was one of 
the most authentic and Christ-like people that I 
have ever known in my life. Just his manner. His 
ability to listen.” 

His simple, frugal life belied his privileged up- 
bringing. The son of a wealthy industrialist father 
and philanthropist mother in Latrobe, Pennsylva- 
nia, 40 miles from Pittsburgh, Rogers was a lonely 
kid whose elementary school classmates once chased 
him home calling him “fat Freddy.” His loving but 
overprotective parents responded by having their 
chauffeur drive him to and from school from then 
on. (As an adult, the teetotaling vegetarian and dai- 
ly swimmer maintained a consistent weight of 143 
pounds.) King reasons that Rogers’ childhood expe- 
rience of bullying and loneliness gave him a height- 
ened sensitivity to kids’ feelings and his own self- 
doubt (he saw a psychiatrist for most of his adult 
life). 

Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood “flowed straight out 
of Rogers’ life: from his childhood, his family and 
the small town of Latrobe,” writes King. “It flowed 


out of the attic of his parents’ house on Weldon 
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Street, where a small, shy elementary-school child 
amused a handful of playmates with his puppets; 
and from the streets of Latrobe, where young Fred 
Rogers listened for the clang of the trolley before 
... In the Neighborhood, he 


used his memories to create an idealized version of 


crossing the street. 


the town, where children could feel understood and 
valued.” 

He earned his Master of Divinity, magna cum 
laude, in 1963 after his two sons were born, and 
became a parishioner and occasional preacher at 
Pittsburgh’s progressive, inclusive Sixth Presbyte- 
rian Church. But he believed his ministry was on 
television, serving children. He spoke to young 
viewers directly and honestly, telling tell them they 
were special, that he liked them just the way they 
were, acknowledging their fears and feelings with- 
out judgment. 

Writer Tom Junod, who profiled Rogers for 
Esquire, concluded that he “was about bringing 
grace to people's lives, everybody that he met that | 
can tell.” Rogers insisted that “television, a eraceless 
medium if there ever was one...could be a medium 
of grace. That’s revolutionary.” 


Regan McMahon is Deputy Editor, Books, at Common 
Sense Media. 


MARE CHAGALL 
DREAMS AND VISIONS 


by Sharon Gallagher 


iewing a Marc Chagall painting is like 

an invitation into the artist’s dream-life. 

His paintings are distinctive. They always 
look like Chagall’s and unlike any other artist's 
work. They're beautiful and mysterious and at 
times disturbing—which is not surprising given the 
world in which Chagall was living. The artist was 
a Hasidic Jew living in Russia in a time when Jews 
were being persecuted. 

Chagall was often inspired by Hebrew Bibli- 
cal stories. In his painting of King David, Chagall 
shows us a young, bearded king in a beautiful red 
robe. David plays on his harp while the tormented 
King Saul is a diminished figure huddled in a black 
robe, his face and feet smudged with ashes. Through 
his paintings, Chagall seems to communicate the 
state of the souls of the king and future king. 


As a young man, Chagall was not encouraged in 


his art, even Biblical art, since Jews were not sup- 
posed to create human imagery. But when he met 
and fell in love with Bella Rosenfeld in 1909, Cha- 
gall expressed his joy in multiple paintings of her. 

Chagall was passionately in love with Bella and 
after their first meeting, he wrote: “I have a feeling 
that this is my wife. Her pale complexion, her eyes. 
How large, round, and black they are.” His feelings 
led him in the right direction. 

When Chagall paints his young wife against 
the background of a full moon, it’s as though her 
presence transforms their world from a threatening, 
lonely, place to a place of beauty and happiness. At 
least in their own private world. 

His paintings of her convey not only the way Bel- 
la looked, but the way Chagall felt about her. In his 
1917 painting Double Portrait with a Glass of Wine, 
Chagall paints himself sitting on Bella's shoulder. 
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Marc Chagall, The Prophet Jeremiah (1968), 


Centre Pompidou, Paris. 
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She is in her white wedding dress and providing this 
high perch seems effortless. She looks serious but 
unperturbed at carrying a tall man on her shoulders. 
Again, the painting shows that Chagall sees through 
the lens of what he feels. 

As a young man in Russia in 1935, Chagall was 
invited to the opening of the Jewish Cultural Insti- 
tution in Poland. While there he became aware of 
the growing anti-semitism in Europe, and personal- 
ly encountered persecution for being Jewish. 

Of great interest to us is White Crucifixion, 
a painting that shows the many horrors of Jew- 
ish persecution. [White Crucifixion is displayed at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and can be viewed at 
www.artic.edu/artworks/59426/white-crucifixion. ] 
The painting shows Jews suffering under pogroms, 
fleeing for their lives as refugees, their homes afire. 
But in the center and main focus of the painting is 
Jesus on the Cross. The suffering of this particular 
Jew seems to be, in Chagall’s view, an answer to Jew- 
ish suffering, 


Sharon Gallagher is a writer and the editor of Radix. 


MEDITATION 


A Better Resurrection 


I have no wit, no words, no tears; 

My heart within me like a stone 

Is numb‘d too much for hopes or fears; 
Look right, look left, I dwell alone; 

I lift mine eyes, but dimm/’d with grief 
No everlasting hills I see; 

My life is in the falling leaf: 


O Jesus, quicken me. 


My life is like a faded leaf, 

My harvest dwindled to a husk: 
Truly my life is void and brief 
And tedious in the barren dusk; 
My life is like a frozen thing, 

No bud nor greenness can I see: 
Yet rise it shall—the sap of Spring; 


O Jesus, rise in me. 


My life is like a broken bowl, 

A broken bowl that cannot hold 
One drop of water for my soul 
Or cordial in the searching cold; 
Cast in the fire the perishd thing; 
Melt and remould it, till it be 

A royal cup for Him, my King: 
O Jesus, drink of me. 


Christina Rossetti 


Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) was an English poet well known for her 
romantic, devotional, and children’ poems. She wrote the words of two 
Christmas carols: “In the Bleak Midwinter” and “Love Came Down at 
Christmas.” She is known as one of the finest poets of the Victorian age. 
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MEDITATION 


For the Resurrection 


To Marie Louise (Shew) 


Of all who hail thy presence as the morning- 

Of all to whom thine absence is the night- 

The blotting utterly from out high heaven 

The sacred sun- of all who, weeping, bless thee 
Hourly for hope- for life- ah! above all, 

For the resurrection of deep-buried faith 

In Truth- in Virtue- in Humanity- 

Of all who, on Despair’s unhallowed bed 

Lying down to die, have suddenly arisen 

At thy soft-murmured words, “Let there be light!” 
At the soft-murmured words that were fulfilled 

In the seraphic glancing of thine eyes- 

Of all who owe thee most- whose gratitude 
Nearest resembles worship- oh, remember 

The truest- the most fervently devoted, 

And think that these weak lines are written by him- 
By him who, as he pens them, thrills to think 


His spirit is communing with an angel’s. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) was an American writer, editor, and literary critic best known 
for his imaginative horror writing. Yet for all the terrors Poe wrote about he also had hope 
for the afterlife. Poe suffered severe losses and heartaches in his life. He penned this poem 
in memory of Marie Louise Shew, a family friend who also served as nurse to Poe and his 
wife. According to the Edgar Allan Poe Society of Baltimore, “The most realistic view is that 
Poe’ religious inclinations changed greatly back and forth during his lifetime, but were never 
seriously abandoned” (www.eapoe.org). 
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MEDITATION 


LAST WORDS ON THE CROSS 
A LENTEN MEDITATION ON LUKE 23:34 


by Sharon Gallagher 


Jesus said: “Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” — Luke 23:34 


hen Jesus began performing more 

and more miracles, He gathered a 

following and began to be seen as a 
threat by the powers that be. 

Some people were calling for his death. But when 
it came to executing Jesus, even Pilate, the governor 
of Judea, argued that they were executing the wrong 
man and that Jesus was innocent. 

But the forces of darkness were working over- 
time. So much was at stake. 

During the Crucifixion, Jesus, we're told, was 
brutally punished. But He also suffered shame, the 
shame of the cross in a shame-based society. 

In his book Recovering the Scandal of the Cross, 
New Testament professor Joel Green explains that 
honor and shame were pivotal values for the worlds 
of the Old and New Testaments in ways that we 
might not understand. Green writes: 

“In the Roman era crucifixion was dreaded first 
and foremost because of its shameful character. It 
was designed to be an instrument of contempt and 
public ridicule. The victim died naked, in bloody 
sweat... The cross epitomizes human concepts of de- 
filement and exclusion. By Roman law, no citizen 


could be disgraced through this dishonorable means 


of execution. The cross was reserved for insurrec- 
tionists, foreigners and slaves.” 

But an even deeper pain came from separation 
from the Father. 

Jesus felt that God may have forsaken Him. On 
the cross he cried out in anguish: 

“My God, My God, why have you forsaken me?” 

This caused Him deep pain. Yet, in this darkest 
hour, Jesus asked for mercy for his killers, for those 
who tortured Him, ending a situation that could 
have led to endless cycles of revenge—something 
He did not want for his disciples. 

“Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

It’s true, they did not know what they did. 

As we go through life, we make mistakes. We 
might stray and go in wrong directions. We may 
need to pray, “Father, forgive me, I didn’t under- 
stand what I was doing.” We can voice that prayer 
in the knowledge that God, in His great love, will 


always offer forgiveness. 


Sharon Gallagher is a writer and the editor of Radix. 
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MEDITATION 


Easter Wings 


Lord, who createdst man in wealth and store, 
Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 
Till he became 
Most poore: 
With thee 
O let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy victories: 
Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 


My tender age in sorrow did beginne 
And still with sicknesses and shame. 
Thou didst so punish sinne, 
That I became 
Most thinne. 
With thee 
Let me combine, 
And feel thy victorie: 
For, if | imp my wing on thine, 


Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 


George Herbert 


George Herbert (1593-1633) was a poet and priest of the Church of England. 
His poetry continues to inspire readers around the world and bears tribute to 
poetry as a fit medium for expressing praise to God. 
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WHERE CHRISTIAN FAITH MEETS CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


“Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this 
polarized world, as it always, like John Wesley, announces its 
text and then makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it can; 
and this, in a way that does not require one to check one’s 
mind at the door. We need more witnesses, like this, to an 
intelligent Christ-centered faith. I hope Radix finds an ever- 
widening, and appreciative, audience.” 


—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 
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“What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity which has the courage boldly to seek the truth.” 


—Madeleine VEngle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


“T read every word of the Jesus issue. Superb! One of the best 


treatments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You do 
great work.” 


—Philip Yancey, author of Whats So Amazing About Grace? 
Christmas tn Betiilehem / Hiba Allati 


Dickens and Christias / Donald Heinz 


“Radix has always challenged me to think clearly, to trust the 
Good News of Jesus Christ right at the center of everything, 
and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith and love into 


the places where I live every day. Keep up the good work. We 
really need you.” 


A Tribute to Eugene Peterson /1.uci Shaw 


From Fear to Joy!A Saviour is Born / Munther Isaac 


—Earl Palmer, pastor and author 


“Radix is increasingly meaty, and the substance of its meat is marvelously diverse and nourishing.” 


—Luci Shaw, poet and author of Writing the River 


“Radix focuses on the church’s most critical issues, both in our country and in the world: the interface of 
faith and culture.” 


—Mark Lau Branson, author of The Reader’ Guide to the Best Evangelical Books 
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